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young men have been on the rack of disillusion-
ment and the legal profession is the most crowded
of an.
Young Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi first came
to London in the days when the hansom cab bowled
merrily through the streets, and, after Rajkot and
Bharnagar, he found both the people and the climate
excessively cold. Then, far more than now, the
Englishman was insular. His home was a veritable
castle, and even clerks, in the fastnesses of their own
habitat, never so much as dreamed of knowing their
next-door neighbour until the ladies of the house-
holds had exchanged cards. A timid young man
from India, completely out of his environment, and
perhaps more than a little apprehensive as to the
manner of his reception, could hardly hope to be
comfortable in such surroundings. In a land where
the people make a fetish of minding their own
business and of cultivating a polite ignorance of the
presence of all who had not gone through the formality
of an introduction, loneliness and an infuriating
inferiority complex was inevitable. Even in these
days, London can be the most inhospitable place in
the world to the stranger within its gates, but it was
so much more so then.
Gandhi consumed his dinners in the Middle Temple
and studied in lonely state. Inevitably he was
called to the Bar. With his natural abilities, and a
life which was necessarily devoid of entertainment,
his law books provided him with a single outlet.
He returned to his native India to make his mark
as a barrister, but he found the way exceedingly